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For the Observer. 
BEATRICE IRONSIDE’s BUDGET. 


*€ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” SHAKSPERE. 


A friend stepped in to pay me a visit this evening, just as I had 
taken up the pen to furnish my weekly budget. Our conversa- 
tion turned upon the various passions that interest and occupy 
the human mind, and the good or evil that result from them, in 
proportion as they are ty cares or uncontrouled. As Mrs.**** 
is atonce judicious and benevolent, as she has seen much of the 
world,and has filled the important duties of wife and mother, her 
society is calculated both to improve the judgment, and awaken 
the best feelings of the heart, and I never pass an hour in her 
company, without at least desiring to grow better, and to con- 
tribute, if possible, my humble mite towards the amelioration of 
my readers. 

Amidst the topics of discussion that occured to us, the rage 
for gambling, which gains daily and dreadful ground in our city, 
presented’ itself as a subject of bitter and melancholy reflection. 
Good heavens! what prognostics of woe accompany it? how many 
desolated families, how many ruined reputations, how much 

rostrated virtue, and blasted honour form the train of this hell- 
Recs passion ! it beckons to woe, it leads the way to guilt and 
infamy—did its dreadful consequences devolve on the individual 
alone who is caught within its deadly gripe, it would be less 
shocking...but how many blameless wives and guiltless children 
are dragged to poverty and shame, when husbands and fathers 
yield to its maddening influence ! what crimes does it not engen- 
der, what tortures prepare for its victims! how many men to 
whom truth and honesty were once dear, have sacrificed every 
upright ‘principle at this deadly shrine. 

The thoughtless being who tempts his fate at the midnight 
vigils where these infernal orgies are kept, were he to see pre- 
sented to his view the hideous picture of vice, towards which 
he has dipped the first pencil, would shrink with horror at the 
sight, and he who should venture to whisper in his ear, fraud, 
forgery, and ruin, would pay the insulting insinuation with his 
blood : yet who does not know that many a one of fairest fame, 
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who entered life with the brightest prospects, in yielding to this 
infatuation, has ended his career in disgrace and misery. 

Sempronius was once a respectable merchant, in a neigh- 
bouring city. Nu expectations of happiness and fortune could be 
more flattering—no reputation more unsullied than his. United to 
the woman of his choice, peace and enjoyment gilded his days, 
hope smiled on the future. One luckless winter, he joined a 
club for the purpose of passing away an occasional evening, ina 
social game. That which was innocent at first, grew by degrees 
to an alarming height, and became at length a rooted passion. It 
isnot necessary to enter into a detail of the black train of evils,into 
which it successively involved him. It is enough to state, that 
having lost all and doubly all his industry had gained, one 
fatal night he risked his last, and dearest stake, his HonouR ; 
the signature of a friend by whose generous aid he had Deen 
first led into the road of fortune, was counterfeited ; he lost, 
and was undone ! compelled to fly from the arm of justice, he 
wanders a stranger to his family, his home, his country ; nor 
can he get beyond the reach of the endless anguish that pursues 
him. Wherever he has attempted to recommence life, the 
many tongued monster has overtaken him and published his in- 
famy. Great God! what must be the feelings of this man... 
Memory, remorse, despair, must devour him by turns ; where 
willthe catalogue of his sorrows end ? 

Ah! could I hope the story of his fate, which I rob from the 
hour of sleep to recite, would turnaside one single wanderer from 
the same ruinous path,and save one victim from the dreadful gulph 
to which his folly led him, how sweet would be my repose, how de- 
lightful the feelings, with which I should retire to rest—you at 
least, my young readers, who are not yet enslaved by habit, who 


_ have not yet felt the irresistable power which a love of pla 


may assume over you, remember, with how much difficulty 
‘* one false step is e’er retriev’d” and that ‘ the gods are just, 
and of our pleasant vices, make instruments to scourge us.” 

? 


LIL EYL LIS 


For the Observer. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE, 

When it is considered how numerous and 
how powerful are the incentives to matrimony, is it not asto- 
nishing that such beings as Old Batchelors form a link in the 
chain of creation? What is there in celibacy so fascinating, so 
magnetic, that these exceptions to human nature hug it so close- 
ly ? Do they conceive that the measure of their individual hap- 
piness is made fuller by it ? Or, that it adds more to the account 
of public advantage? Let me tell them, both these opinions are 
egregiously erroneous. Is happiness their object ? Where can 
it be sought for with more abundant success than in the well- 
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adapted union of the sexes? When congenial souls enter into 
the holy bonds of wedlock, they capacitate themselves for en- 
joying the very consummation of terrestial bliss. There is no 
connexion in life so dear as the matrimonial...and bow is it possi- 
ble for any other to afford so much pleasure? In the hour of mis- 
fortune and distress, the husband is not alone. He is not with- 
out a comforter...the cruel winds do not receive all his sorrows ! 
Oh! no...a part lodges in the tender bosom of a wife, who by 
sympathising with him, alleviates his anguish. Is he languishing 
on a bed of sickness, or of pain, what nurse is so agreeable as 
she ? Whose touch is so assuasive ? Whose accents are so sooth- 
ing? Whose feelings for his sufferings are so tender? And 
whose compassion is so much valued by him? It can-sweeten 
eventhe bitter cup of death. Does fartune smile on him, he 
wishes her favours with a double zest, because he has a beloved 

artner to share them with him. In short, he is happy, because 
ie has a companion to rejoice with him in prosperity, and sym- 
pathize with him in adversity. These are joys which the mar- 
ried man alone experiences. The Batchelor knows nothing about 
them. 

Is the interest of society the motive that actuates them to 
shun the altar of Hymen? Philanthropic! laudable intention ! 
But unhappily, not followed by correspondent consequences... 
The truth is,they rather operate against it, than conduce to it ; 
and for this incontestible reason, that they throw open a wide 
door to dissipation and licentiousness. ‘To which class of men, 
the married or unmarried, do the majority of rakes and libertines 
belong? To the latter most obviously. Ought we not then to 
infer, that a single lifetends to loosen the bands of morality, and 
to relax the union of civilized society ? Yes, we must infer it. 
The man who has always regarded a wifeas a burden, and shrunk 
from matrimony as a monster, is pushed, by the idea of his free- 
dom from the cares and incumbrance of a family, into the path 
of pleasure ; he pursues it with rapid steps; gets intoxicated 
with its excesses, and reels into the whirlpool of libertinism.... 
Then he is lost to all good, happy for mankind if I could say to 
all ill too: but, no...unfortunately, the contagion of his worth- 
lessness mounts into the atmosphere of society, spreads through 
it, and impregnates the rising generation. He not only plunges 
into the abyss of destruction himself, but he drags others with 
him. How different is the case of that man who has made the 
more prudent choice of marriage! Instead of being a nuisance 
to his fellow-citizens, heis a blessing. In the exercise of his du- 
ties as husband and parent, he exhibits tothem a picture of vir- 


tue and amiableness, that comports with their truest interests, — 


and is worthy their strictest imitation. In vain that seductive 
syren, dissipution, tunes her sweetest notes to attend him to the 
gulph of ruin. His wife is the pilot that steers him clear of the 
fatal Charybdis. His family is the anchor that holds him steady 
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on the tempestuous sea of life. His family is the compass by 

which he is enabled to gain the port of domestic felicity and 

“universal good.” Whv then will dispute the preference of 

matrimony to celibacy ? For my own part, I would not give a 

year of the one for acentury of the other. E. 
SL FELIS & 


FOR THE OBSERVER. 


THE MANNERS AND LANGUAGE OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 


The manners of this people are remarkably artificial. They 
appear to do every thing by rules, and not a word, a look or a 
movement, escapes them, but what has at onetime or other, been 
studied. In every part of their demeanour, they have reference 
to some invisible standard, which they call the ‘ton or fashion ; 
(from which latter term they havederived their appellation) and 
by this mysterious talisman, their manners, their dress, their 
language, and the whole of their behaviour is tried. It is singu- 
lar enough, that this standard which 1s to fix every thing, is it- 
self the most variable of all things. The changes which it un- 
dergoes are so rapid, that it requires a sort of telegraphic com- 
munication, to become acquainted with them : and though there 
is#0 regular way by which they may be known, yet nothing is 
considered so disgraceful as not to know them. 

The fluctuations to which this standard is subject, renders it 
difficult to catch the features of people of fashion, or to speak 
with any. precision upon the exterior of their character... 
They are, in fact, moulded and modified by such capricious and 
jndefinable circumstances, that he who would exhibit a true pic- 
ture of their manners, must write a history of the transmutations 
through which they are compelled to pass. It has indeed, been 
remarked by nice observers, that a dissimulation of their senti- 
ments and their feelings, is a feature in the character of this peo- 
ple which never forsakes them; and that amidst all the revolu- 
tions which their other habits experience, this master-principal 
preserves an unchanging uniformity. Nor is it sufficient to over- 
throw this reasoning, that among the innovations of recent times, 
the manners of people of fashion have been brought into an af- 
fected resemblance of those of their inferiors. “The cropped 
head and groomish dress of the men, and the noisy tone and vul- 

r air of the women, would almost persuade a stranger that 
these are blunt and arfless people, and thatthey love nothing so 
much ag honesty and plain-dealing. The fact however is, that 
though the mode of playing 1 is varied, yet the game of dissimu- 
lation i is still going on. This condescension to vulgarity is, after 
all, the disguise of prideand not the dress of simplicity ; and is 
as remote from the sincerity which it imitates, as from the refine- 


ment which if renounces. 
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An exaggerated opinion of their own importance is, in reality 
a prevailing characteristic of the fashionable world, 

The Grecks and Romans were thought to have gone too far, 
when they called all nations but their own barbarians; but peo- 
ple of fashion go a step further : for they consider themselves 
every body, and the rest of the world nobedy. The influence 
of this sentiment is sufficiently discernable over their whole 
character. It dictates to their affections, and robsthem in many 
instances of their spontaueity, their sweetness, and their force. 
It results from this conceit, that their love is often artificial, their 
friendship ceremonious, and their charity ungracious. In a 
word the whole of their demeanour is such as might be expected 
from a people who idolize the most frivolous or the most vicious 
ehagregm of human nature ; and estimate as nothing, the ta- 
ents, the industry, and the virtue which adorn it. 

Their language would afford great scope for discussion ; but 
the limits which | have prescribed to my small work, will not 
allow me to embrace it. I shall, however, throw together such 
remarks as may enable the reader to form some judgment of it ; 
and refer him for more extended information upon it, to those 
modish compositions in which it is conveyed, and to the circles 
in which it is spoken, 

Their language thenis generally a dialect ofthe people among 
whom they reside. They do, it is true, intersperse their conver- 
sational dialogue, with scraps of French and Italian ; they also 
construct their complimentary phrases with singular dexterity ; 
they have besides, certain epithets, sush as dashing, stylish, &c. 
which may be considered as perfectly their own; but if these 
be excepted, the rest of their language is, to the best of my 
judgment, wholly vernacular. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that because these people 
use the terms of the country in which they live, they therefore 
use them in their ordinary and received acceptation. Nothing 
can be further from the fact. I verily believe, that ifthe whole 
nomenclature of fashion were examined from beginning to end, 
scarcely twenty words would be found, which, in passing over 
to the regions of fashion, have not left their native and customa- 
ry sense behind them. 

In support of this observation, I shal] cite, for the reader’s sa- 
tisfaction, a brief extract from a private memorandum, which I 
had originally made, with the design of constructing a fashiona- 
ble glossary : 


Vernacular Fashionable 

terms. sense. 
Age....+..«.An infirmity which nobody owns. 
Buying......Ordering goods without present purpose of payment. 
Conscience...Something to swear by. 
Oourage.....Fear of man, 
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Cowardice...Fear of God. 

Day......... Night. 

Debt....,....A necessary evil. 
Decency..... Keeping up appearances. 
Dinner,......5upper. 

Dressed ......Half-naked. 


Duty..........Doing as other people do. 

Enthusiasm,..Religion in earnest. 

Fortune.......The chief good. 

Friend........(The meaning not known.) 

Alome.........Every body’s house but one’s own. 

Honor,....... The modern Moloch worshipped with licentious rites 
and human victims. 

Knowing......Expert in folly and vice. 

Life.....,s00+. Destruction of body and soul. 

Love..........(Meaning not known.) 

Modest.......Sheepish. 

New.......... Delightful. 

Night.........Day, 

Nonsense......Polite conversation. 

(Economy.....(Obsolete.) 

Old............Insufferable. 

Pay......00....Only applied to visits. 

« Play...........Serious work. 

Religion.......O0ccupying a seat in some church or chapel. 

Spirit. seseeeeesContempt of decorum and conscience. 

Style...........Splendid extravagance. 

Thing (the)... Any thing but what a man ought to be. 

Time.........-Only regarded in music. 

Truth.........( Meaning uncertain.) 

Virtue.........Any agreeable quality. 

Fice.......... Omg applied to servants and horses. 

Undress....... Complete clothing. 

Wicked.......[rresistably agreeable. 

Mork... see reel vulgarism, 


_ Tam far from pretending to have assigned the precise signifi- 
Cations in which the words above cited are employed by peo- 
ple of fashion, Perhaps I have done as much towards fixing the 
sense as will be expected from one who cannot pretend to be 
perfectly in their confidence. In fact the transmutation of terms 
is an operation to which this people are most devoutly addicted. 
It is daily making some advances among them, and ‘keeps pace 
with the progress of their ideas, from the correct and authentic 
notions of truth and virtue, to those loose and spurious ones by 
which they are suspended. 

In proof of this statement, I need only adduce those phrases 
in which they are accustomed to pronounce the eulogium of they 
deceased associates. 
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for example—is reference made to an unthinking profligate who 
has lately been hurried from the world. His v ices are glanced 
at, and curiosity condemned ; but still itis affirmed, that, with 
all his faults, he ‘lways midant well; he had a good heart at the 
bottom ; and was nobody’ s enemy but his own. 

And for whom is this apology offered ? for the man, who, if 
he ever meant any thing meant nothing more or better, than to 
gratify his lusts,pursue his vicious pleasures,drink his wine,shake 
his dice, shuffle his cards, and thus waste his existence, and de- 
stroy his soul. Of suc’ a man it is gravely affirmed, that...he 
always meant well. 

And of whom is it said, that he always had a good heart? Of 
the man who rarely manifested, through the whole of his life, 
any other symptoms than those which indicate a bad one. His 
mouth was full of cursing and bitterness ; his humour was chole- 
ric and revengeful ; his feet moved quick to shed blood ; there 
Was noconscience in his bosom, and no fear of God before his 
eyes ; and yet, because he was occasionally charitable, and ha- 
bitually convivial, no doubt is entertained but that,..he had a 
good heart at the bottom. 

Lastly, he is said to have been nobody’s enemy but his owr 
who has wasted the earnings of an industrious ancestor, and be- 
queathed beggary and shame to his innocent descendants. The 
wretch has distressed his family by his prodigality, and corrupt- 
ed thousands by his example ; and yet because he has been the 
dupe of his lusts, and fallen a martyr to his vices, he is pro- 
nounced to have been...nobody’s enemy but his own. 

These instances will serve to throw some light upon the sort of 
idiom employed by people of fashion, and the manner in which 
they havewrested expressions of no little importance, from their 
natural and legitimate sense. 


But before I quit the consideration of their language, I think 
it my duty to point out another peculiarity, of which, tothe 
best of my knowledge,no satisfactory account has yet been given. 
Whether it arises from the paucity of their words, the contusion 


of their ideas, or from any other cause distinct from each of 


these, so itis, that they, have but one term, by which they are 
accustomed to express their strong emotions both of pleasure and 
pain. On this term you will find ‘them ringing perpetual chang. 
es; and, strange to say, it is to be heard, under one or other 
of its grammatical inflections, (I mean sw earing) i in almost every 
sentence which falls from their lips. The master has recourse 
to it in scolding his servants,the officer in reprimanding his men. 

The traveller employs it in recounting his adventures, and the 
man of pleasure in describing his intrigues. It is heard in the 
house, and in the field ; in moments of seriousnesss aid of levi- 
ty ; In expressions of praise and of blame. In shert it is used on 
occasions the most dissimular, under impressions the most con- 
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tradictory, and for purposes the most opposite ? and is, in fact, 
the sine qua non of every energetic and emphatical period. 

Now it happens unfortunately that this catholicon in fashiona- 
ble phraseology is, of ail terms, that to whici sober christians 
annex the most awful ideas; and trom the use of which they as 
scrupulously abstain,as they do trom that of the Great Being 
whose vengeance it so tremendously expresses. And it may 
be worthy of consideration, whether this familiar and unfeeling 
employment, by people of fashion, for a term which imports in- 
fernal punishment, does not strengthen those doubts which 
have been already suggested, of their real belief ina place of 
future torment. 

It ought not at the same time to be overlooked, that, in 
this respect they bear a close resemblance to the most vul- 
gar part of the community, and it would furnish a subject 
of curious investigation why two classes in society, respective- 
ly the highest and the lowest, should exhibit so striking an agree- 
ment in a material branch of language. 1 know it has been 
said that extremes meet ; and the tact before us is so much proof 
that the remark is just: but that by no means solves the difficul- 
ty. For, after all, the question returns upon us, why sucha 
fact should exist ?—1 contess, for my own part, | know no an- 
swer that can be given to it; and I very much wish that some 
one of their number would undertake to explain their real mo- 
tives, for courting aresemblance in cne respect, with that descrip~ 
tion of society, from which they make it their pride to differ in 
every other. ADOLASCENES, 


LILES IS 
CRITICISM. 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL. 
(Concluded from puge 220.) 


It is generally known, we believe, that Madlle. Clairon ef- 
fected a great revolution in the style of acting in tragedy by re- 
ducing that stately and pompous declamation which had been 
thought necessary to the dignity of the -buskin, to the simple and 
varied tohes of naturalemotion. Itis not so generally understood 
however, that the necessity of this reformation was first perceiv- 
ed by Marmontel, and that he had the merit of suggesting it to 
this incomparable performer. Fora long time, he says, she re- 
sisted his most powerful exhortations, and said that he wanted 
her to assume a familiar and comic tone, quite unsuitable to tra- 
gedy. 

‘ At last,’ says he, * she came suddenly and voluntarily over 
tomy opinion. She cameto play Roxana at the little theatre at 
Versailles. I went to see her at her toilette, and, for the first 
time, I found her dressed in the habit of a Sultana; without 
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hoop, her arms half-naked, and in the truth of Oriental cos. 
tume ; I congratulated her. ‘‘ You will presently be delight- 
ed with me,” saidshe, ‘ I have just been ona journey to Bor- 
deaux ; I found there but a very small theatre ; to which I was 
ébliged to accommodate myself. The thought struck me of re- 
ducing my action to it, and of making trial of that simple decla- 
mation you have often required of me. It had the greatest suc- 
cessthere : I am going to try it again here, on this little theatre. 
Go and hear me. If it succeed as well, farewell my old decla- 
mation.”” 

‘ The event surpassed her expectation and mine. It was no 
longer the actress, it was Roxane herself, whom the audience 
thought they saw and heard. The astonishment, the illusion, the 
enchantment, was extreme. All inquired, where are we? The 
had heard nothing like it. I saw her after the play ; I would 
speak to her of the success she had just had. ‘* Ah !” said she 
to me, “don’t yousee that it ruins me ? Inall my characters, the 
costume must now be observed ; the truth of declamation re- 
‘quires that of dress ; all my rich stage-wardrobe is from this 
moment rejected ; I lose twelve hundred guineas worth of 
dresses; butthe sacrifice ismade. You shall see me here with- 
in a week playing Electre to the life, as I have just played 
Roxane.” 

‘It was the Electre of Crebillon. Instead of the ridiculons 
hoop, and the ample mourning robe, in which we had_ been ac- 
customed to see her in this character, she appeared in the simple 
habit of a slave, dishevelled, and her arms loaded with long 
chains. She was admirable in it; and some time afterward, 
she was still more sublime in the Electre of Voltaire. This part 
which Voltaire had made her declaim with a continual and mo- 
notonous lamentation, acquired, when spoken naturally, a beauty 
unknown to himself ; for on seeing her play it on his theatre at 
Ferney, where she went to visit him, he exclaimed bathed in 
tears and transported with admiration, ‘ It is not Iwho wrote that : 
*tis she: she has created her part /” And indeed, by the infinite 
shades she introduced, by the expression she gave to the passicns 
with which this character is filled ; it was perhaps that of all 
others in which she was most astonishing. 

‘ Paris, as well as Versailles, recognized in these changes the 
true tragic accent, and the new degree of probability that the 
strict observance of costume gaveto theatrical action. Thus, 
from that time, all the actors were obliged to abandon their trin- 
ged gloves, their voluminous wigs, their feathered hats, and alk 
the fantastic apparel that had so long shocked the sight of all 
men of taste. Lekain himself followed the example of Maddle. 
Clairon ; and from that moment their talents, thus perfected, ex- 
cited mutual emulation, and were worthy rivals of eaci other.’ 

It isremarkable that this revolution in French acting was ac- 
eomplished about the very time that a similar reformation was 
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effected on the English stage by the powerful genius of Garrick, 
After having detained our readersso long with what we consi- 
der asthe most interesting parts of this book, we cannot think 
of afflicting them with any abstract of M. Marmontel’s melan- 
choly speculations on-the earlier events of the Revolution, He 
is very ill-informed, very angry, and very dull ; and though his 
narrative contains several passages of unquestionable eloquence, 
still, as there is nothing original in his information, or profound 
in his views, we shall be easily excused for passing over this por- 
tion of his work, without farther notice. 

It only remains to say a word or two on the character of the 
author. Without great passions, or great talents, he seems to 
have a lively imagination, a pliant and cheerful disposition, and 
a delicacy of taste and discrimination of still greater value in the 
society which fixed his reputation. Although good tempered 
and social, he seems, we think, to have been in a good measure 
vithout heart oraffection; or, rather, the dissipated and sensual 
life to which he devoted himself after his removal to Paris, ap- 
pears to have obstructed in him the growth of all generous and 
exalted feeling. His behaviour to Madlle. B. and to another la- 
dy whom he deserted at the «ra of his imprisonment in the Bas- 
tile, as well assome other traits contained in these volumes, seem 
at least to justify this opinion. At the same time, it should not 
be forgotten, that his affection for his mother was always ardent 
and sincere, and that he never forgot or neglected his relations 
when fortune put it in his power to render them any service... 
In society, he appears to have been joy ousand easy ; gay, with- 
out affecting to dazzle; and ingenious, without intolerance or 
fastidiousness. His Tales, upon which his character with poste- 
rity will most probably depend, are undoubtedly performances 
of great merit. They contain the most lively picture of French 
manners that isany whereto be found, joined with a charming 
facility of diction, and great elegance and politeness in the 
whole management of the characters. Considering the purpo- 
ses for which they were written, it can scarcely be imputed as a 
fault to them, that the tissue 1s sometimes too flimsy, and the sub- 
jects too frivolous. Itésa fault, however, that the style is occa- 
sionally a little affected, and that a certain varnish of prettyism 
and pedantry is sometimes spread over conceptions of the most 
beautiful simplicity. The style of these Memoirs frequently 
remindsus of the author of the Moral Tales ; it is less brilliant, 
and more diffuse ; but there is much of the same aménity and 
delicacy, and the delineation of character is to the full as remark- 
able for nicety of discrimination and lively facility of expres- 
sion. | 

There is a most miseable translation of this work into English ; 
from which, we are ashamed to say, that indolence has tempted 
us toborrow our extracts with a greatdeal too little altera- 
tion. 
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POLITICAL. 


FOR THE OBSERVER, 
Crimination of all the Powers of Europe... (Continued. ) 
FRANCE. 

*¢ In endeavouring to undeceive the vain man, said a celebrated rwo- 
man, we agitate, but do not correct him.”* Hence in taking the 
pen to sketch this short exposition of facts and observations, I 
have not deceived myself with regard to the improbability of 
my triumphing either over private passions, systems which 
Pesprit de corps engenders, or those national delicacies and pre- 
judices which are not less infatuating than vanity in indivi- 
duals. 

If, however, I have energetically, though with reserve, accom- 
plished the task I had imposed on myself, in presenting notorious 
and well established facts, with their natural consequences, the 
truth of every article having been admitted (as it is easy to ascer- 
tain) by all who were not personally interested, in seeing such and 
such circumstances pailiated and misrepresented ; I am certainly free 
from reproach. Of what importance then to me, are the mur- 
murs of ephemeral passions, whose organs will to-morrow be 
cast into the night of the grave, and reduced to eternal silence, 
whilst a thousand tongues will not cease to repeat, from one ex- 
tremity of the globe to the other, those facts | have here ad- 
vanced upon such solid foundations ! 

I have painted truth according to nature; I have painted her 
without disguise. If to suit the vast variety of interests, I had 
dressed her to each individual taste, I should have given her 
the motley garb of a Harlequin ;’and in dishonouring my subject 
as much as my character, I should have presented only fiction 


daubed by folly. 


I resolved to draw this picture, because I regard the preju- - 


dices of the moment as nothing ; and because I am ambitious of 
the attention of those only, who are sufficiently elevated above 
vulgar affections, to desire to seek and collect the depositions 
of witnesses upon the grand process of ourage, and to say with 


Virg 


"R elix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ! 


But after all, what have I done, but assemble in a single bod y 
a number of scattered anecdotes, which a lapse of twenty years 


had dispersed ; but which were detailed in the public annals of 


their day ; and which a thousand reasons easily conceived, would 
it is true, now render it desirable to have forgotten ; as if the 
stones themselves would not speak, were \t possible that the nature of 
man could be so changed, that no voice would be raised to ma- 
nifeston the “ house tops’ that, which so many persons, would 
have ‘* hidden under the bushel.” 

What have I said? but that ** I think vice a@ double malediction 





* The baroness de Stael, auther of a work on the passions. 
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when prosperous,” and that heaven sees no difference, betwixt the 
wretch who expires on the gallows for having stolen some dol- 
Jars in an obsure corner of the world, and certain conquerors on 
whom the title of great is shamefully lavished, for this rea- 
son alone, that they have desolated half the globe w:th fire 
and sword, famine and disease, révolt and «demorilization ! 
‘What has been my object? it was to prove, that a supernatural 
infatuation had taken possession of all people and their chiefs, as 
if to throw down every barrier to the revolution, tn order that it 
might enchain all nations in their turn, and every one by means 
of theother. it was in shert to prove, by the most striking ex- 
ample, that a government must be lost when political irresolution, 
is opposed to amb:tion ; and that in morals it is no less demon- 
strated, that althorgh machiavelism and iniquity may meet a 
momentary success,yet they indubitably prepare for themselves, 
a just aud ample punishment. 

But will it be said, those for instance who for eighteen years 
have been the scourge of humanity, have they not enjoyed a 
prosperitywhich refutes these ideas, and suffices to eflace even 
tothe very belief of a providence? 

Here I am obliged to arrest my view, and cast a look towards 
France, where the foundation of this objection is supposed to ex- 
ist. Theretore, recurring to the source of the evil which at pre- 
sent so cruelly agitates Europe, we shall find that the spirit of 
philosophism and political and religious independence, so impru- 
dently tolerated by the tormer government ; and protected and 
encouraged so inconsiderately by all the higher classes of the 
nation, wasthe crime, it must be acknowledged, although the on- 
ly one, of the administration of Louis the AVI. It was by this 
weakness on the part of this monarch ; it was by this phren- 
zy of his nobility, (a phrenzy from which amidst all the horrors 
of emigration it has not recovered) that they were so rapidly 
plunged into the gulph of misery, in which they have beer in. 
volved so suddenly and completely, that such a revolution has 
been hitherto without example. 

Now that the present government of Fragce reproaches Louis 
AVI. only with the excess of his goodness, will it not be per- 
mitted us to say, that Louis the XVI. was of all Frenchmen the 
sincerest patriot, that he was the most paternal king, and of all 
chiefs of government, the greatest enemy to despotism. This 
truth would be sufficiently demonstrated, even by the irrepara- 
ble fault which this unfortunate prince committed, when he as- 
sembled the representatives of the communes in equal number 
with the two orders of the nobility and clergy united, with the 
view. of relieving his people from the charges of the state, in 
compelling the privileged orders, by this dangerous measure, to 
pay the taxes on their lands, which they had refused, to aid him 
jn repairing the deficit in his finances. 

This is not the place to enter into a detail of the errors which 
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at this period, lost-the patricians and other distinguished classes 
of the nation. Here J will only shew the wounds that might be . 
given them ; for generosity forbids reproaching them with faults, a 
Which so many misfortunes have expiated. I shall therefore, f(s 
pass without delay,tothe explosion of the revolution, and tothe 
enumeration of some of the numberless victims it chose amongst 3 t\ 
those who had engendered it. i | 
Shall I seek what has become of the Condorcet’s, (1) \ 
Bailly’s, (2) Sillery’s, (3) Mirabeau’s, (4) and even the Malsler- 
bes; if it may be permitted to join to such names, one which +) 
will ever recall the noblest and most touching recollections. (5) 
Shall I follow the traces of so many other Encyclopediasts, CEco- 
nomists, (6)&c...members of the too famous continent assemblyof } 
1789, who after having wrested the helm from the hands of the nr 
monarch, shed hypocritical tears, when the vessel of the state m4 
became the deplorable sport of the fury of those tempests, to 
which they had so unworthily exposed it *...Poison, the dagger, \ ) 
the scaffold, and as if this were not enough, the outrages of the ' 
people to whom they had offered such ridiculous incense ; such 
were the bitter fruits they gathered from their fanatic mania of 
regeneration, and the snares that in their delirium they laid for 
their king, their country, and the passions of the PeopLE, in eve- 
ry part of the world....¢ Vo be continued.) 

(1) This Phifosopher who hai taken the title of marquis, succeded 
D’Alembert, in the office of perpetual secretary to the French academy. 
He stabbed himself, j 

(2) Author of !etters on the Atlantic, and of the origin of letters, arts 
and the people of Asia, the same who received the famous oath of the 
insurrection of the communes, in the tennis court at Versailles the 23d 
of June, 1789, who was since first mayor of P..is, and was afterwards 
guillocined, 

(3) The Marquis Sillery de Genlis, was one of the heads of the Or- 
leans party. He was guillotined ‘ 

(4) Was poisoned by the Orleans faction—he was accorded the honours 
of an apotheosis in the pantheon, where very soon after, by asingular de- ., 
cree of the convention. Ais memory was put under arrest. 

(5) M. de Malsherbes had been minister to Louis the XVI. and was 
disgraced, He was then entirely occupied by phiosophical ideas, He 
presented himself at a venerabie age to plead for Louis AVI. at the bar . 
of the Convention, and was immediately afier decapitated. ip? 

(6) Voltaire, Rousseau, d’Alembert, Diderot, le Chevalier de Jan. ‘ 
court, were the principal persons engaged im the Excyclopedia, which 
the philosophers had undertaken, for the purpose of diffusing more 
generally, anti-religious and factious opinions. As they talked only of res. 
toration, and promised only a@conomy, they were known under the tile 
of Encyclopediasts and CEconomists. 

SLISOYISS 
FOR THE OBSERVE R. 
Extract of a letter from a correspondent at New-Orleans, 
20th Felnuary, 1807. 

« There is much resource in this place, not for men of letters 

it is true, but for menof business. As it isthe emporium of se- 
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veral States, it is, perhaps, in a commercial way, called to 
the highest destiny ; ; but such a concurrence of circumstances is 

necessary to obtain these advantages for it, that most probably, it 
will not possess them in our day. The soil is yet new in propor- 
tion to what it may and will be; it may be called the Holland 
of America, and requires certainly nothing less than the infatiga- 
bility of Batavians to drain and cultivate it. Vast wildernesses, 
that present to the view the dreariness of desarts ; numberless 
marshes which exhale miasma that kills, and insects that devour ; 
such is the face of the country in general.. and on this soil is 
scattered avery thin population, continually employed in de- 
fending themselves from the insects, wild beasts, serpents and 
c rocodiles, who yet dispute with them the right of possession... 
Indifferent sugar, and in very small quantity ;...a great deal of 
very good cotton...an immense quantity of excellent rice, and 
very fine furs are made here ; but all this is still very limutted, on 
account of the scarcity of hands, and want of industry. The 
Mississippi, instead of majestically rolling its waters, as M. Cha- 
tanbriand has described it, carries along so much earth and wood 
from the interior, thatits entrance is continually obstructed ; and 
this augments tosuch a degree, that of three canals which there 
were only ten years ago, two do not contain water enough fora 
schooner, and the third will very soon be unfit for ships... 
You see how far we may rely on the descriptions of poets ! 
there is very little information here, at least in general, and 
hardly more industry, although it isso necessary. In a word, 

ihe country is old, though yet in infancy. However, no society 
can exceed this in gentleness of character, goodness of heart, 

and those graces which nature bestows, 

It is impossible for literature to .be less cultivated than it is 
amongst us...we talk only of balls, fashions, and sometimes a little 
scandal: but as to taste for letters, were Lady Montague herself 
here (supposing that dress were not the subject of her conv er- 
sation) she would rather be viewed as a sorceress than a charm- 
sng woman. Yours, my dear friend. 


SL LEEL IL 
VARIETY, 
For the Observer. 
HISTORICAL EPHEMERIS. 

11h of April 1794—the ashes of Jean Jacques Rosseau were 
taken out of the Greek tomb which M. de Girardin had raised 
for them in the midst of the Isle of Poplars in the beautiful En- 
glish park of Ermenonville, sung by the Abbé de Lille ;* ney 
were placed ina magnificent monument of the Corinthian order, 
which had been constructed at Paris, fur the purpose of being 
cedicated to St. Genevieve its tutelar saint, but which since the 

revolution has Seen called the pantheon. 


“® Poem of the gardens. 
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{ We lately published some little poems from the pen of a youth- 
ful favourite of the muses on the other side of the Atlantic... 
the following lines are written by a poet of our own shores, 
whose tender years are marked with a no less surprizing de- 
gree of talent. } 

For the Observer. 


George Hartwell Spierin, died in Charleston (S. C.) at the ear- 
ly age of sixteen years and eight months. His recently published 
posthumous works would have done honour to the infant muse of 
a Milton, ora Shakspere. He dwelt with the muses, and the 


muses dwelt with him, till death severed them forever. In 1804- 


he fella victim to the ravages of the yellow fever, and was 
intered on Sullivan’s Island, near the city of Charleston.— 
** This lictle flow’ret cull’d from nature’s rudest fields,” was suy- 
gested by ‘* Eliza’s grave,” a sweet little poem of the youthful 
minstrel, upon a sister’s death. The author claims not the merit 
of originality. ‘In artless grief’ a younger bard offers this 
humble tribute on 


THE TOMB OF GENIUS. 


Where the chilling north wind howls, 
Where the weeds so wildly wave, 
Mourn’d by the weeping willow, 
Wash'd by the beating billow, 
Lies the youthful poet’s grave. 


Beneath yon little eminence, 
Mark’d by the grass green turf, 
The winding sheet his form encloses, 
On the coid stone his head reposes, 
And near him foams the troubled surf. 


« Roars around its base the ocean,” 
Pensive sleeps the moon beam there, 
Naaids love to wreath the urn, 
Dryads’ thither hie to mourn, 
And fairy’s wild notes meit in air! 


O’er his tomb the vi'lage virgins, 
Loveto drop the tribure tear, 
Stealing from the alley’s round, 
Softthey tread the ha:iow’d ground, 
And weave the wild flow’r chaplet there. 


By the cold earth mantled, 
Peaceful sleeps he here alene, 
Cold and l\ifeless lies his form, 
Batters on his grave the storm ; 
Silent now his tunetul numbers, 
Here the son of gewius siumbers, 
Stranger ?—mark his burial stone. 
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For the Observer. 


When, Celia, I first saw thy charms, 
I felt, I know not how, 

’T was love I fe!t—stern love's alarms, 
Till then, I did not know. 


Then, Celia, I perceived a change, 
First, forming in my mind, 

’T was leve, a passion, new and strange, 
That all my thoughts refin’d. 


Yet cruel Celia shuns my sight, 
And scorns my proffered love ; 

Ah ! Celia wili you ssill deiight, 
My passion to reprove ! 


Yet ’tis perhaps against her will, 
The charming Celia acts, 
Perhaps to try my truth, she still, 
Tov long—my love rejects. PHILARETES. 


. 


tT sess sr 
SELECTED. 
FROM THE HYMNS UF ORPHEUS, 


_ TO NIGHT. 
Night, parent goddess, source of sweet repose, 
From whom at first both Gods and men arose, 
Hear, blessed Venus, deck’d with starry light, 
In sleep’s deep silence dwelling Ebon night ! 
Dreams and soft ease attend thy dusky train, 
Pleas’d with the length’ned gloom and feastful strain. 
Dissolving anxtous care, the friend of mirth, 
With darkling coursers riding round the earth. 
Goddess of phantoms and of shadowy play, 
Whose drowsy pow'r divides the nat’ral day: 
By Fate’s decree you constant send the light 
To deepest hell remote from mortal sight ; 
For dire necessity which nought withstands, 
Invests the world with adamantine bands. 
Ee present, Goddess, to thy suppliant’s pray’r, 
Desir d ty all, whom all alike revere, 
Blessed, benevolent, with friendly aid 
Dispeil the fears of twilight’s dreadful shade. 
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